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.  EVENING 


PHILADELPHIA,  January  18,  1806 


:e  of  the  Evening  Fire-fcKic  i»  three  tioUepj^ 
per  annum. 


men  are  alike  Capable  of  great  attain- 
I  ments,  is  not  generally  received  as  or- 
tbodox,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  generally  received  as* such,  operates 
strongly  against  an  increase  of  literary 
characters  and  the  general  advancement 
of  literature.  It  is  diffi..ult  to  get  rid 
of  the  false  notions,  we  imbibe  in  our 
childhood.  VVe  hear  of  this  or  that 
great  genius,  who  was  born  to  give  lustre 
to  the  age  |n  which  he  lived,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  at  once  to  be^  a  prodigy,  with¬ 
out  examining  the  means  by  which  he 
was  exalted.  Though  we  are  not^told 
of  any  having  arrived  at  eminence  in  any 
art  or  science  without  intense  application  ; 
and  though  it  is  the  most  rational  conclu¬ 
sion  in  the  world,  that  every  man  will 
accumulate  knowledge  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  industry  he  employs  for 
that  purpose:  yet  he  who  is  prepossessed  | 
against  liimsclf,  will  treat  this  docti  ine  I 
as  absurd  without  attempting  to  illus¬ 
trate,  or  to  convince  himself  of  its  truth 
by  one  manly  eifort.  He  who  feels  a  full 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  and^tsam^ 
bitioD  to  excel;  who  will  sacrifice  every 
minor  consideration  to  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
proseh  le  to  this  doctrine. 

'  **  Let  any  man  compare  his  literar>'  ac¬ 
quirements  with  there  of  his  fellows  who 
are  futher  advanced,  and  after  examining 
how  much  time  each  has  spent  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  he  will  find  himself  to 
suifer  less  by  the  comparison  than  he  ex¬ 
pected. 

**  I  shall  pass  over  many  great  authorities 
in  favour  of  an  equality  of  mental  pow¬ 
ers  :  and  omit  bringing  forward  the  nu¬ 
merous  circumstances  that  might  be  pto* 
dated  to  strengthen  those^authorities  ; 
contenting  myself  at  present  with  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  life  of  Cowly^  written  by 
the  Hercules  of  literature.  “In  the 
window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay 
Spencer’s  Fairy  Queen,  in  which  he  very 
ebrly  took  delict  to  read,  till  by  feeling 
th6  charms  of  verse,  he  became  as  he 
relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  SiicK  are.} 


me  acciuents,  wuicn  sometimes  remem¬ 
bered,  and  sometimes  forgotten,  pro¬ 
duce  that  particular  designation  of  mind, 
and  propensity  to  some  certain  science, 
or  employment,  commonly  called  ge¬ 
nius.” 

,  “  If  any  one  will  point  out  the  man  who 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  art  Or  science,'  f  will  undertake  to 
shew  him  a  master  in  that  art  or  science. 
Before  we  can  convey  our  ideas  with  the 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  an  Addison,  dr 
with  the  force,  elegance  and  perspiebity 
of  a  Johnson,  we  must  be  pcrfecitv  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language  in  which  those 
ideas  are  to  be  conveyed.  A  knowledge 
which  very  few  possess.  But  let  us  not, 
because  we  are  placed  in  situations  which 
render  the  highest  attainments  impracti¬ 
cable,  sink  into  despondence  an<l  sufier 
the  opportunities  for  advancement  that 
offer,  to  pass  away  unimproved.  If  there¬ 
fore  you  will  change  your  speculative  4dr 
practical  phijanthropy  ;  if  )^ou  will  inspire 
your  fellow  creatures  with  a  just  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  own  dignity  :  and  instead 
of  weeping  over  their  misfortunes,  en¬ 
deavour  to  alleviate  their  wretchednes?; 
by  raising  them  to  the  rank  they  were 
designed*  to  hold  in  the 'creation  ;  by 
teaching  them  to  be  men  in  spite  of  the 
prejudices  of  education,'  and  those  long 
received  opinions  so  destructive  to  the 
general  welfare,  you  may  truly  be  said 
to  deserve  well  of  your  country 


For  the  Eventng  Ftre-side,  * 

THE  philanthropist:  no  II. 

I  %  ;  r 

*•  Dat  operatn  vt  cum  rtuione  insaniat-  ” 

,  He  toiU  (of  prejudice  the  slave) 

To  prove  he  ceu\  with  reason,  rave. 

It  was  as  far  from  my  wishes'  as  my 
expectations  to  give  rise  to  any  cootro-^ 
versy  by  the  sentiments  expressed  in  my 
first  paper  ;  but  since  its  publication  I  have, 


:ongental  with  the  ideas  of  my  readers 
:han  it  is  with  my  own,  I  shall  insert  it 
— reserving  to  mjs^lf  ihcrightof  making 
It  afutureltime  such  comments  as  1  shall 
ieem  proper.  To  understand  a  subject 
^e  should  certainly  be  willing  to  bear  all 
lhat  can  he  said  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  howe%^er  absurd  the  arguments 
may  appear>^  Of  the  communication 
low  made,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
iaying  that  if  it  is  madness  there  is  meth^ 
n  it, 

til  s  4. .  .V  "y  • 

To  the  Philanthropist, 

“  In  look ing  over  yotir  first  number  with 
i  view  to  extract  a  little  of  the  “  Utile 
iulci”  from  the  tears  of  coinmisseration 


For  4J)e  Everting  Fire  sitp^,  i^.  . 

TrtE  hermit’s  SOLILOCHjy.  '  • 

..4 

Sc€ne^^1)e  Sea  fhore.  Time— ilifcrmuf.  . 

Refiritig  o'er  the  murnv'rmg  wave*  of  ocea^^  , 
Night*i  curling  vaj)our^  rldwiy  steal  awav  5 
My  bosom  fcris  its  wonted  pure  Oi'^otion, 

And  hails  with  gratitude  the  opening  day’s 

From  Neptune's  b'>som  gladdening  Phor^mrrising, 
^0*er  every  breast  diffuses  placid  jr^y 
While  on  f-ur  nature  radly  nicralt/ji  g, 
l*hc  rising  hour  rejection  shall  e»»  ploy. 


^to  be  extensively  usetui.  lOur  sphere 
of  action  seems  to  be  contracted  by  mo¬ 
desty  within  its  proper  limits.  You  de¬ 
plore  with  a  sensibility  truly, beepming 
the  want  of  Addisons  amongst  us  to  al¬ 
lure  us  into  the  patlis  that  lead  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  to  virtue.  And  though  you 
Iseem  to  admit  that  this  evil  , might  be 


I 


'*  ti  ‘  •  I  '  ^  '-}  ^  *  l-ll  '• 

forn*!d  b)*  NatMre^>Tj|lii''p®w«r,'  N  j  j  *  J  -i  *  •  ,  '  ?  i 

_ _ _ i..l;i...»*  /u- X«.i^  ."I  '  ■'  ■^  —  j 


Tlua  cavern  forniJd^b)*  ^aturefl^jTpiicpjwer, 

The  calm  retreat  tliat ‘shields  me  from  the  worm 
^Vhcrc  oft  wlien  Silence  rules  the  peaceful  hour. 
Sweet  Contemplation  show's  her  smiling  form ; 

For  sixteen  years  has  witness’d  no  intruder. 

To  mock  the  simple  pleasures  of  my  cell ;  ^ 

Has  ne’er  admitted  Fancy,  dear  deluder,  *  • 
Nor  fell  Despondency  the  fiend  of  hell. 

The  wandering  kid  that  fearless  playa  around  me,  ! 

Nor  fears  desriuction  from  my  fostering  hand; 
Can  ne’er  like  guilty  joys  with  shame  confound  me. 
Nor  w'aken  Conscieiice  with  her  5j>ectrc  band. 

|t8  vteot<o9  gambols, win  me  from  reflection, 
Tha^fom^^imes  w jll^tpang  severe  impart; 
Grateful  i|  yields  its  inn^^ept^fdfectien,  i 

^  And  bad  it  power,  would  ^oothe  each,  poignant 
smart.  •  ' 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  lonely  rambles ! 

,  Hofw  would ihf' world  my  simple  lo|fC  deride ! 
Laugh  at  thy  froljc  movem epts,  gan)bola, ;  t 

And  but  rtip^y  thee,  wjth  the  of  pride.^  .. 

♦  Could  Man,  the  tyrant,  e’er  of  lile  bereave  thee  ? 

‘Stain  with  thy  blood  h** -unrelenting  knife  I— 
With  feign’d  affection  ,and  ddight  deceive  thee. 
And  end  his  t^ihling  victim ’s^harmless!  life  ?— 

Yes  I  such  Is  man !— the  slave  of  >cnsuaJ  pleasure, 
The  sport  of  whim— the  tenant  of  a  day  ; 

'  Regardless  of  the  mind's  substantial  treasure. 

Or  humble  Gffititude's  spbnfaoeons  lay.  » 

1,0 !  where  yon  distant  mowntam  proydly  frowning, 
c  O’erhangs  the  winding  vale  that  spreads  below  ♦ 
Its  craggy  cliffs  the  giant-forests  crowning, 

Gl^ni  with  reflection  of  the  orient  glow. 

warbling  tenai|t8  of  its  deep  recfS^^ 

Hyrnrx  their  sWeet  carols  to  the  opening  morn; 
Aurora  wav»  her gold-bes|xangled  tresses,  , 

And  glin’rhig  dew-drops  spaVkle  on  the  thorn. 

X  -  t. 

Eternal  parent '..-^source  of  lifs  and  motioml 

To  whom  all  Nature  pays  the  pf  praise!  . 
Accept  thy  creature’s  warm,  sincere deyotio^. 

And,  crown  \  /»h  gladness  bis  decltniog  t 

jTQ,Sbee  !  .yT^:nil’tteach  quick-revolving  |ea#on, 
'l]be  >(Qicr;of  grattfudf  ts  ever  due ! 

.  T tq.  ^y  gift  of  Reason, 

^  ,  Ai>d.|Vi.rtpe*s  'dict4j(es  yonly  to  jMfya.ue.  .  ,  . 

Here  lot  me  live  in  solkode,  contented,. 

,Whqre  Nature  knows  no  rivalry  of  Art 
Here  let  me  die,  alone,  and  urlamented, 

J^or  dying  w.ound  a  sorrowing  brothers  heart. 

e-'  • 

Stilh  Father!  deign  in  mercy  to  direct  me, 

To  bei^^y  hear^  So.Vurtue’s  sacred  power; 
Permit  bOfpe  angel.guardia.i  to  protect  me, 
t  And  hqVer  round 'int  in  my  paning  hour. 

M’hen  ghmdi’rlng  sinks  Life’s  fast  expiiing  taper, 
O  !  cheer,  my  spirit  with  thy  poorer  benign ! 

JDif pel  each  lowering  cloud  and  gl.oomy  vapour, 
AVid  hil  my  heart  with  radiance  diviue. 

'  »■' ' '  Sylvanu?.. 


Fot  the  Evening  Firt-tldc^ 

AMERICAN  LETTERS. 

MetsitUKf  Editor^ 

It  is  |0j.ssl4pi}i  Jh^t  criti(^n(ii;;C|]Ie4. 
for  by  original  works  in  ^his  country,  that 
the  greatest  cai;^e...§.liQuld,be  .Uktui  iAJ.be 
I  consideration  of  an  American  produc¬ 
tion,  to  judg(^  with  candour,  lest -wo 
should  commit  thfr.judgmcaLas  well.4M 
genius,  of  the  natibn.  i  In  one  of  yonn 
late  numberffyou  gave  a  critical  account 
of  the.  work  ^ibow.  .mentioned,  which 
has  just' been  published  but  so  partial 
have  beenyour  observatioDS^that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  woi^ililatonce  pronounce  them  rather 
a  pulf  than  a  criticism..  .There  is  a  most 
unhappy  contrast  between  the  aelrcuons 
you  have  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  work.,  and  the  strain  of  eulogy 
which.you  haye  adopted.  It  is. true  .my 
perusal  .of  tirU  production -has  extended 
no  I  further  than  the  third  letter,  but  as 
your.observatioos  .^ave  .been  principally^ 
con6i>ed  'to  dhc  first-  letters,  i  shall  ^h« 
excused  .a  few  remarks  that  may  .have  a 
tendency  .to*  shaw  the  incorrectoesa  -of 
your  criticism*.)  Without  professing  to 
be  an  adept  in  the  fcience,  i  take  it  for 
granted  chat  the  plain  rules  laid  down  by 
Blair  .in  ^ his  lectures,  are  such  as  every 
work' should- abide  by,  as  they  are.intel- 
ligi.ble  .to  the  meanest  .capacity,  while 
they  are,  applicable.! to  -  die  most  elegant 
production,  ilt  4pill  most  probably  be 
aliowedyMlsatiOQ  one  should  set  up  for  a 
critic^  witiicnit  having  consulted  this  ele¬ 
mentary  treatise  ;  if  this  be  the  case,  can 
the  author  of  the.  work  under  considera¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  “  literary  notice^*  in  your 
late  mumber,  be  ^excused  foT  »their>«vi- 
‘dent  oegiect  of  the  hrat principles  of  com¬ 
pos)  uoo. as  laid  down. by  Blair  \ 

in  the  first  extract  you  have  made,  and 
which  in  some  points  of  view  approaches 
nearer  to  ^he  suMinte  than  any  other  pas¬ 
sage  I  have  met. with,  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  -cotiopositton  is  violated.  In  the 
midst  of-i  the  really  beautiful  contrast  of, 
the  falls  of' ‘the  Rhine  near  Lauffen  with 
the  catarant'of  Niagara,  and  on  the  very 
verge  too  of  a  clttliaX,  the  reader  is  con¬ 
fused  by  the  occurrence  of  %  most  unhap¬ 
py  parentheiia..  ' 

Poctor  Blair  in  his  yith  leYt;ure,.b»ys 
doivn  sibverat  elemental^  princ^iples  with 
regard  to  ubJty,  which  c^rv^A^thpr  ought 
’to  keep  in  view.  He,  iays-^V 
erdud.  into  one  sentenbe  ^things  >bi^h, 


hav^c  sjy  littl^^  congee  jonjiiat  they  could 
bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sen- 
tences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never 
fails  to  hurt  and  displease  a  reader.” — 
By  way  of  comment  on  this,  permit  me 
to  .q^te  the  following  sentence  selected 
hj^jyOu,  and  with  others  given  to  the 
world  as  a  fair  specimen  of  American 
Letters. 

“  To  this  airy  brow  we  often  walked 
of  an  evening,  to  see  the  last  beams  of 
sunshine  linger  upon  the  white  praksthat 
OTcrlook  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
lake-— sometlmea  at  high  nopn-io  pensive 
guise  we  roved  along  the  double  rows  of 
lime  trees  that  border  the  junction  of  the 
Sill  and  the  Linamat,  ,and  cRst-^  night  oj 
shade  upon  the  tomb  of  Gessner,  the 
pastoral  poet,  who  was  buried  at  his  own 
request  in  one  of  the  thickets  of  tlie 
grove.”  Who  could  hare  anticipated  at 
the »  commencement  of  this  sentence, 
that  erciit  concluded  be  would  be  tokl  o 
Gessner,  that  he  was  a  ‘pastoral  poet 
where  he  was  buried,  and  why  he  wa 
buried  in  that  particular  spot  I  1  will  sa 
nothing  of  its  tendency  to  the  bathos 
the  first  part  of.  it,  bad  it  been  distinc 
from  the  iatterv  would  have  ranked  hig 
as  a  specimen  ofelcgaat  description-^bu 
redundance  if>  sty  leas  always  inconsisten 
with  correctnesfl,  and  'frequently  wit 
beauty.  >  Although  my  acquaintance  wit 
the  work  is  ‘So  limited, 'I  am  informe 
by  those  who  have  perused  it  tbroughou 
that  such  passages  as  the  one  1  have  qu 
ted,  frequently  present  themselves, 
this  be  the  esae,  tan  this  publication 
deemed  ^correct  And  if  it  is  not  s 
are  you  justifiable  in  gi %nng  it  'th 
world  with  the  sanction  of  -your  appr 
batioo  in  the  character  of  reviewers  f 
wish  not  to  condemn  it  for  a^few  trivi 
iauhs.  It  M'ould  be  presumption  in  m 
especially  with  the  limitjed  knowledge 
possess  on  the  subject,  to  dictate  to  ll 
taste  of  the  public,  but  it  certainly  isn 
improper  for  me  to  say  that  I  regr 
your  partial  comments  on  Americi 
Letters.  Had  you  been  less  pr 
fuse  in  your  commendations,  you  woul 
have  been  more  just,  and  prevented  t 
necessity  of  these  remarks.  Unqualtfi 
approbation  is  as  bad  as  unqualified  ce 
sure,  and  a  production  that  bra'rs  such 
national  title  shciuld  claim  an  impart! 
scrutiny,,  and  undergo  a  strict  criticis 
before  it  was  suffered  to  go  forth  into  tl 
world  as  a  standard  of  American  tast 
ora  specimen  of  our  national  talents. 


I 
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Crxto. 


TflE  IIVEJIWG  i'lKE.SIDE 


hungry  feed,  the  ^ick  sustain— 

**  T^fnt  wbat  the  merciful  obtain  ! 

**  Heaven  will  reward  them  we\l  again 

■  ^"Who  hcip  the  l?oor.** 

Fro/h  Mehcy*s  lips  such  accents  fe}!. 

The  Ibvely  Fair  obey’d  them  well ;  ^ 

Yon* attests  the  truths  I  tell, 

\V!tfi  afl  its  Poor. 

Wirh  PieMTf  there  the  day  is  crown’d. 
The  chbtrtul  smile  is  seen  around, 

The  ptiW’Hng  Infattt  thirft^ls  found/ 

''I  '  And  Poor. 

Doft^AS 


rom)  Tiin  VFVNtioi  Pt  ■«  •&ri>x ; ' 

ueddre  the  merctf^,  for  they  fball.  obtain  mer^.^ 
*  Semtoii  oti  the  Motnif. 

j 

Wintfi^’s  bleakest  wind  did  blow. 

And  hair’d  tliedooia  with  heaps  of  snow, 
66rne  by  Wjfide,  a  cry  of  woe 

Came  from  the  Poor. 

‘  h  ‘  .  •  *  '• 

On  Ma^cY’s  ^  the  murmur  fell, 

gentle  bos^m  ’gan  to  swc^l ) 

^he  thdUgfiV  ho#  cold  ihe'  thousands  (iw<;lt 


Anion^*thfe  Pbo^i 

FA».CY,in  rfo/ hues  pou^ray’d.^  , 

The  time-worn  Cot,  the  ro9f  decay, 'd, 
’Through  which  the  storm  unpit/ihg  play’d 
Upon  the  Poor  ! 

The  straw  where  pining  skkness  lay,  . 

And  spent  in  pain  the  dreary  day  j 
Dragging  a  wretched  life  away, 

Hopeless  and  Poor, 

The  cheerier* ’htnAh  with  skill  abe  drew, 
Chill  helpless  age,  and  infants  too. 

That  pined  for  bread,  were  brought  to  view 
Distressed  Poor. 

«  O’er  dying  jerobers,. sec,**  she  said, 

•*  Their  little  hands*  the  children  siaead  i  , 
*'  Scarce  shelter'd,  cokl,  and  haitUy  fed, 

**  Uumunnuring  Poor. 

*'  Ah  1.  bsar  the  howling  of  'the  blast ! 

**  See  how  the  heavens  are  overcast ! 

•*  Think  how  this  cold  night  must  be  pass'd 
Among  the  Poor! 

1,01x1  roar’d  the  storm,i  she  ceas’d  to  speak,- 
From  Mucy’s  eye  the  tear  full  meek, ' 
V'S^iniug  and  glided  down  her  cheer. 

Shed  for  the  Poor. 

4 

She  csli’U— and  lei  a  virgin  ba;)d* 

Was  in  .her  presence  seen  to  stand, 

Obedient  to  the  sweet  command 

To  help  the  Poor. 

**  jQe  fQrdT*<^the  weeping,  Angel  said, 

**  ^jcoi,  and  the  fruits  of  Mercy  spread, 

•**  To  raise  and  cheer  the  drooping  head  ^ 

,  “  Amongst  tlic  Poor. 

^  I  “  f 

<^Tb0  bhuntoous  Gas  that  round  ^you  shines ! 
**  l^iwrs  light  on  all— rso  .Gon  designs, 

**  Ha  not  to  fourth  the  gift  canfines, 

“  To  Rich  nor  Poor. 

**  Alike  tlic  fati’ning  raia.  he  sends, 

**  On. Virtue’s  toes  aiul  Virtue’s  friends  i 
**  Alike  on  all  bis  dew  descends, 

-  “  For  ail  arc  Poor. 

**  Sfit  whep  you  meet  Abe  Child  of  woe, 

**  Ask  not. whence  all  his  mis’ries  flow  | 

**  Sure. ’tis  euough  for  Man  to  know 

**  His  brother^*  Foor. 

**  What  hart  tuoh,*  tbot*  didet  not  receive?** 

M  JUrit  no  mortal  may  atcUieve ; 

**  Thesi  go,  aitd  every  want  relieve- 

**  Among  the  Poor. 


To  the  £  Jit  or*  (f  the  Evening  fire^de, 

•  Thr^  following  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Saint  Patrick  is  submitted  to  you' for  in¬ 
sertion.  When  i  '  consider  how  univer¬ 
sally  the  name  of  that  great  tUAD  is  known, 
and  that  a  very  fabulous  account  of  him 
is  in  circulation,' I  cannot  but  believe 
that  more  correct  information  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

CoATtLtR. 

Saint  Patrick  the  .apostle  of  rlgeland, 
and  second  bishop  of  that  country,*  was 
bom  April  5th,  A«.  D.*  ST’S,*  of  .a  good 
family  at  Klrk-patric  iieari  Dumbarton, 
in  what  is  now  called  Scotland,*  but  then 
comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Britain.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Suceath^  which,  in  the  British  language, 
signifies,  valiant  in  war.”  On  an  in* 
road  of  some  eailes  from  Ireland,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  intothatking# 
dom,  where  he  .was*  sold  to  Milebo,  .in 
whose  service  he  continued  six 'y^rs.-- 
In  this  time  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  Irish  language  :  and  at  last  making 
his  escape,  he  returned  home  on  board 
a  ship.  About  two  years  after,  he  form* 
>d  a  design  of  converting  the  Irish*  It 
appears  that  he  was  incited  this  work, 
either  in  consequence  adream  or  some 
other  remarkable  vision,  .which  he-had 
observed  whilst  among. fhem.  In  order 
to  qualify  himself*  for  «this<  undertaking, 
he  went  over  to  the  .^nUnent,  where  he 
continued  thirty-five  years  :  pursuing  his 
studies,  first  under  his  mother’s  uncle, 
3t.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  who< /or¬ 
dained  him  deacon  and  after  ^  death 
of  that  prelate,  withBu  German,  bishop  j 
of  Auxevre,  who*  ordained  him.  priest. 
He  continued  under  the  discipline  of  the  | 
latter  eighteen  years,  and  from  him  de-  { 
rived  much  knowledge  in  the  inspired  j 
writings.  He  was  at  length  recommend¬ 
ed  by  him  to  Cekstine,  Pope  of  *  Rome,  j 


For  the  Evetting  Fire^tide, 
FAMILIAR  BPtsTLES.-  Letter  Fourth 


When  absence  bids  the  feeling  heart* 
Pan?  for  those  scenes  by  love  endear’d 
’Tis  pleasing  thus  our  thoughts  t*  impart, 
To  friends  roost  lov’d  and  mosi  rever’d. 


Female  flodetyfoe  tbS  reliefer  tfie  Sisk  tnd  Poor. 


UouSe  of  Industry,  Arch-Street. 


cpn  jecApn  ifeat  they  could 
bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sen¬ 
tences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never 
fails  to  hurt  and  displease  a  reader.” — 
By  way  of  comment  on  this,  permit^me 
to  ,({iiote  the  following  sentence  selected 
^^yOu,  and  with  others  given  to  the 
world  as  a  fair  specimen  of  American 
Letters. 

“  To  this  airy  brow  we  often  walked 
of  an  evening,  to  see  the  last  beams  6f 
stmshincBngcr  upon  the -white  peafcfthat 
OYcrlook  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
lake — ^sometimes  at  high  hopiLin  pensive 
guise  we  roved  along  the  double  rows  of 
lime  trees  that  border  the  junction  of  the 
Sill  and  the  Linamaty  .and  cast  a  ni^t  of 
shade  upon  the  tomb  of  Gessner,  the 
pastoral  poet,  who  was  buried  at  his  own 
request  in  one  of  the  thickets  of  the 
grove.”  Who  could  have  anticipated  at 
the » commencement  of  this  setitencc, 
that  erciit  concluded  he  would  be  told  of  < 
Gessner,  that  he  was  a  ‘pastotal  poet, 
where  be  was  btiried,  and  why  he  was 
buried  in  that  particular  spot  I  1  will  say 
nothing  of  its  tendency  t6  the  bathos  ; 
the-  first  part  of  it,  had  it  bren  distinct 
from  theiatter^  would  have^  ranked  high 
as  a  spCtimenrofelegaBt  d«sscription-^)>ut 
redundance  in  a  ty  lets  always  inconsistent* 
with  correctness,  and  'frequently  with 
beauty.  %  Although  my  tN^uaintance  wiih^ 
the  work  is  so  limited,  I  am  informed 
by  those  who  have  perused  it  throughout, 
tl^t  such  passages  as  the  one  1  have  quo*- 
ted,  frequently  present  themselves.  *  if 
this  be  the  case,  van  this  publication  be' 
deemed  correct  ?.  And  if  it  is  not  so,^ 
are  you  JustiBable  in  giving  it  ^o  the 
.world  wit'h  the  sanction  of  your  appro¬ 
bation  in  the  character  of  reviewers  ?  I 
wish  not  to  condemn  it  lor  a>few  trivial- 
faults.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me,* 
especially  with  the  limited  knowledge  I 
possess  on  the  subject,  to  dictate  to  ihc 
taste  of  the  public,'  but  it  certainly  is  not 
improper  for  me  to  say  that  I  regret 
your  partial  comments  on  American 
Letters.  Had  you  been  'less  pro¬ 
fuse  in  vour  commendations;  you  would 


Tlwi  cavern  forniJd^bt-  ^atsre^|>T||i^*pVwer,  > 
The  calm  retreat  tl»at  shields  meirom  storm 
"Where  oft  when  Silence  rules  the  peaceful  hour, 
Sweet  Contemj)lation  shows  her  smiling  form ; 

For  sixteen  years  has  witness’d  no  intruder. 

To  mock  the  simple  pleasures  of  my  cell ; 

Has  ne’er  admitted  Fancy,  dear  dcluder,  f  H 
Nor  fell  Despondency  the  fiend  of  hell 

The  wandering  kid  that  fearless  playa  around  me, 
Nor  fears  desriuction  from  my  fostering  hand: 
Can  nq’fr  like  guilty  joys  with  shame  confound  me^ 
Not  waken  Conscience  with  her  sj>ectre  band. 

|ts  viaoV>n  gambols. win  me  from  reflection.  <» 
That^oimdmes  w^;s,p^>g  severe  impart; 
Grateful  b  yields  it?  jun^^ept^fflbetioD,  » 

^  And  bad  it  power,  would  soothe ,e^cK  poignant 
smart. 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  lonely  rambles ! 

,  ,  Hoiw  would  sbA- w  orW  my  simple  lope  deride  I 
^f.at>gh  at  tby  froljc  moveir-epts,  *awtlve  gaqsbois,  ^ 
Af d  but  r^ay  th^  w  ith  the  fuacer.  of  pride^  . 

Could  Mah,  the  tyrant,  e’er  of  life  bereave  thee? 

'  Stain  wish  thy  blood  hia  unreleating  knife  ?— 
With  feiga’d  affection  ^nd  delight  deceive  thee. 
And  Ct>d  his  t^ibliqg  victim’s  harmlessi  liie  ?— • 

Yes  V  such  Is  man !— the  slave  of  jsensual  pleasure, 
“2  The  qrort  of  whim— >the  tenant  of  a  day ; 
'Kegardicu  of  the  mind’s  substamiiltrbasuse,  ^  ; 

^  Or  humble  Gidtitude’s  apontaucovs  lay.*  . 

T.6  ?  where  yon  distant  mountarn  proydly  frowning, 

*  O’erhangs-the  winding  vale  that  spreads  below  i 
Its  craggy  cliffs  the  giant-forests  crowning. 

Gleam  with  reHection  of  the  orient  glow. 

jTj^  w'arl^mg  tenants  of  its  deep  recfSSe^ 

their  sWeet  carols  to  the  opening  morn ; 
Aurora  waves  her  gnld-bequuigied  tresses, 

'  And  glitt’ring  dew-drops  sparkle  on  the  thorn. 

£teimaj^  parent  l—t^roe  of  life  ai^l  motixm  1 
To  whom  all  Nature  p^y#  the  ipeed  pf  <pr.aise1  . 
Accept  thy  cr«t lire’s  warm,  sincere  deyqtioo. 

And  crown  \  y*H  gladness  his  detaining  days.  : 

-  Tpybec  I  rtrf’steach  quiek-revolving  leajson,  - 
.gratHude  is  ever  doe ! 

*  Wpsafd  gi6  of  Keuson. 

Aipl  Yi)age’allictaj{es^nly  to.j>uysue.'  ^  » 

Here  let  me  live  in  solkode,  conrented,. 

.Where  Nature  knows  no  rivalry  of  Art 
Here  let  roe  die,  alone,  And  ut'iamented, 

IJfor  dying  wound  a  sorrowing  brothers  heart. 

Stiff,  Father !  deign  in  mei^y  to  iUrcct  me, 

To  bet^  my  h^ar^  |o  Vinue’s  sacred  power; 
Permit  ttOipe  angel-^uardia^t  to  protect  me, 

1  And  bpder  round  'o^  in  ipy  parting  hour. 

When  giimip’rlng  sinks  Life’s  fast  expiiing  taper, 
O  !  cheer  roy  spirit  with  thy  power  benign  ! 

JPJf  pel  each  lowering  cloud  aiid  gl.oomy  vapour, 
Aiid  hfl  iny  heart  with  radiance  diviue.V 

^  '  .  ■  '  ■  'W  '  - 

^ ,  SyLV A  NU^.. . 


/o/  /bf  JEvfnif^  Fire-tide^ 

AMERICAN  LETTERS. 

Meattut^  Editorif 

ii  80  s^l^pip  jfiiV  cf itic^ilk 
for  by  original  works  in  ^hisxountry,  that 
the  greatest  eare..§^QgldLJ)e,,taktui  l^j^be 
consideration  of  an  American  produc¬ 
tion,  to  j|id^  with  .candour,  Kst-we 
should  comoaicthii  judgment. as  well  at 
genius,  of  the  nation,  i.  In  one  of  your 
late  number*  you  gave  a  critical  account 
of  the.  work' tabove.  mentioned,  which 
has^  just  been  published  but  so  partial 
have  beenyour  observations,  that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  woulilati}nce  pronounce  them  rather 
a  puff  than  a  criticism.,  .There  is  a  most 
unhappy  contrast  between  the  selections 
you  have  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  work,  and  the.  strain,  of  eulogy, 
which. you  haye  adopted.  It  is  true  .my 
perusal  of  tlrls  production  baa-  eattended 
no  \  further  than  t(ie  third  letter,  but  as. 
your.observatioos^ave  *been  prineipallyr 
confitfeed  to  .the  first  letters,  I  shall^^be 
excused i. a  few  remarks  that  may  .have  >a 
tendenQ.y.i.t<>  show  >  the  .inoorrectoess  of 
your  criticism.  ;i  Without  professing  to 
be.  an  adept  in  the  science,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the^ain  rules  laid  down  by 
Blair  in  .his lectures,  are  siich  as  every 
work  should- abide  by,  as  they  are.intel- 
ligible  to  the  meanest  .capacity,  while 
they  are  applicable ) to  < tire,  most  elegadit 
production.  M it  Apill  most,  probably  be 
allowed ,i>tltifiM(OQ  one  abonld.set  up  for  a 
critic,,  withoutfhaving  consulted  this  ele- 
fiaentary  treatise.;,  if. this  be  the  case,  can 
tkn^  autbprotf  the  work  under  considera¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  literary  notice^*  in  your 
late  (Uuniher,  be  ^excused  fdlr  *their^vi- 
dentocgiect  of  the  first  principles  of  com- 
pgusitAOO Jis  laid  down. by  Bhrir  ? 

In  the  first  extract  you  have  'made,  and 
which  in  some  points  of  view  approaches 
nearer  to -the  sublinte  than  any  other  pas¬ 
sage  I  have  met^with,  one  of  the  first 
rules  of  composition  Iff  violated,  in  the 
midetof  the  really  beautiful  contrast  of 
the  falls  of  -the  Rhine  near  Lauffen  with 
the  cataract  of  Niagara^  and  on  the  very’ 
verge  too  of  a  climax^  tfie  reader  is  con¬ 
fused  by  the  eccurrenee  of  a  most  unhap¬ 
py  parentheiia. 

Doctor  Blair  in  his  J.lth  lecture,  laya 

doivn  several  elemental^  principles  with 
regard  to  Mpity,  whiph,e^rv^Ujthor  ought 
to  keep  in  view.  aaya-r-V  n^ver 

cr^iud.  into  one  scO thence  ^things  whi^h. 


I 


'  rtf E  'EVfiBlbfe 

*'  'file  hungry  fised,  th^  sick  sustain— 

**  'Thmh  vsbat  the  mercifiU  obtain  I 
**  Mcavcfi  will  reward  them  well  again 

^“Wiib  help  the  l?oor.” 

Frn^ri  TITehcy's  lips  such  accents  fe|l,  .. 

The  lively  Fair  obey'd  theffl  well ; 

Y'on'  VAw^ijr**attef8f4  the  trutWl  tctl. 

With  aft  fts  Poor. 

Wirh  Pi.KMTf'^thefd'the  day  is  crown ’d» 
The  cheerful  smile  is  seen  around, 

The  prsftt'lln^  lnfatat*thire^s  found* 

'  ^  *  And  "hap'f}?  Poor. 

:  -  r  T-.  DOk^Ai 


who  consecrateit  him  Bishop^  and  gave 
him  his  most  familiar  naihe,  Patridvs,  in 
token  of  his  honourable  deacent^  and,  to 
give  lustre  to  the  commission  jvith  which 
he  now  charged  him,  to  convert  the  Irish. 
Palladius  had  been  in  Ireland  a  year  or 
two  before,  on  the  same  design,  biit  with 
little  success.  The  Saints  Kieran,  Ail- 
bc,  D^c^n,' and  Ibar^  tvere  precursors 
both  to  Palladius  and  Patrick.  But  the 
great  fame  of  Apostle  of  Ireiand  was 
reserved  for  our  prelate^  who  landed  at 
Wicklow,  A.  D.441v  ^  Hie  first  convert 
was  Sincle  tho  eighth^  in^dCtectit  from 
Cormac-  king  of  Leinster  t^  bntrnoi  meet¬ 
ing  with  encourageraent  he  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  and  thence  to  Ulster^  where  he 
founded  a  church,  {afterwards  the  famous 
Abbey  of  Saul  in  the  comtly  of  Dowar) 
remarkable,  for  l^ing  macjlc  out  of  a  ham, 
and  itsgreatest  length  from  nortlftosouth. 
Alter  labouring  seven  years  indefatrgably 
in  this  great-work,  he  returned  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  which,  he,  in  good  measure,,  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  heresy  of  Pt-lagtus  and 
Arius.  Here  h^  engaged,  several  emi¬ 
nent  persons  to  assist  ihim.  fiie  then 
visited  tile  Isle  of  Man,  which  he. con¬ 
verted,  "^and*  a  bishopric^  .was  yfounded 
there.  In. the  year  448  he  returned  to 
the  See  of  Armagh,,  which  lie  had  found¬ 
ed  three  years  before.  From  this  .lime' 
till  .A.  D.  4GI,  he  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  aud  ,at  lecfgth  completed  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  Island.  He 
then  went  to  Rome,  and  gave  there  •  an 
account ^6f  his  commission  :  after  which* 
he  once  more  returned  to  Ireland^  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days  be¬ 
tween  the  monasteries  of  Armagh  and 
Saul,  superintending  and  enforcing  the 
great  plan  of  doctrine  'and  discipline 
which  he  .had, established.  Here  he  pro¬ 
moted  schools  and  established  an^  acade¬ 
my  :  and  in  the  120ih  j^ear  of  hi4  age 
closed  his  life  and  ininistry  at  Saul’s  Ab¬ 
bey,  March  17th,  A.  D.  493,  and  was 
afterwards  buried  at  Down  in  the  same 
grave  with  St,  Bridget  aud  St.,CoIumb. 

His  genuine' work&  were  Collected  and 
printed  by  Sir' James  Ware’,  1656. 


toed  Are  tie  mere\ft^t  /or  they  »halt,obtain  ftterej. 
^  rn  j'-  '  Semion  ofr  the  MolArf. 

bleakest  whid  did  blowj. 

And  baiT*d  tkedbort  with  heaps  of  show, 
febhjie  by  W  ifSle,  a  cty  of  wob  ^ 

'  ♦  Came  from  the  Poof. 

,  .  e,  r  •  '  <  .  •  .  .  .  fc  " 

On  Makev’a  eay  the  murmur  fell. 

Her  gentle  bo^m  ’jgan  to  sw  ell  j  , 
jmdbglit  ho#  cold  the  thousands 

Futw.CYjin  reo/ hues  pouitray’d,^ 

The  time-worn  Cot,  the  royf  decayed, 
Through  which  the  storm  uijpit/ing  play'd 

Upon  the  Poor*!  ^  ^ 

The  straw  where  pining  sickness  lay,  , 

And  spent  in  pain  the  dreary  day ; 

Dragging  a  wretched  life  away, 

Kopdess  and  Poor^  '* 

J  - 

The  o&eer/ersrheaAh  with  akUl  «be  drew, 

ChWl  helpless  age,  and  infants  too, 

That  pined  for  bread,  were  brought  to  view 
Distressed  Poor. 

.  e  ■' 

«  O'er  dying  /embers,-, see,"  she  said, 

**  Their  little,  hands,  the  children  sjaead  { 

*'  Scarce  shelur'd,  cokl,  and  bailUy  fed, 
“Uumurrauring  Poor. 

Ah  I  baar  the  howling  of  ^the  blast ! 

See  bow  the  heavens  are  overcast ! 

**  Think  how  this  eoid  night  must  be  pass'd 
“  Among,  the  Poor! 

Loud  roar'd  the  storm,  she  ceas'd  Co  speak,— 

.From  Mejigy’s  eye  the  tear  full  meek,  * 

Y'  sjjruug  aiul  glided  down  her  cheer, 

.  Shed  for  the  P^. 

.  t  •  .  '  . 

She  esh'd’  land  lot  a  virgin  bA.td*  J  | 

\yas  in  her  presence  seen  to  stand. 

Obedient  to  the  sweet  command 

To  help  the  Poor. 

**  Gq  foeth**— the  weeping.  Angel  said, 
ai^’t  he  fruits  of  Mercy  s|iread, 

**  To  raise  apd  cheer  the  drooping  head 

,  ^  ‘  **  Amongst  tlie  Poor. 

*  ♦  ‘  r  ,  u  •  •  *  - . 

.<*.Thfl  bdunieoHS  Oau  that  round ^you  shines ! 

**  l^>urs  light  oiv  alH-so  Iron  designs, 

**  Ha  not  to  \90nh  the  gift  confines, 

“  To  Rich  nor  Poor. 

**  -Alcka  tlif  fatt'ning  ri^ia.  he  sends, 

*'  Oil  Virtue's  toes  and  Virtue’s  friends  t 
**  Alike  on  a//  bis  dew  descends, 

j  **  For  ail  arc  Poon 

S/O,  .Avhep  yot*  meet'lbe  Child  of  woe, 

**  Ask  not. whence  all  his  mis’ries  flow  ) 

**  Sum. 'tis  enough  for  Man  to  know 

**  Hit  brother^*  Voor. ' 

**  Wkat  baotf  THOVr  dukt  not  receive  .^' 

*.*  JUrit  no  mortul  ihay  atcUieve ; 

*<  Then  go,  aiui  every  want  relieve-  ^ 

/  ,  ^  “  Ampng  the  Poor. 


Tothe  EfUtor*  qf  the  fyxning  fire^oide, 

Thr‘ Wlowing  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Saint  Patrick  Is  submitted  to  you' for  in¬ 
sertion.  When  i  consider  how  univer- 
sall)\the  name  of  that  great  man  is  known, 
and  that  a  very  fabulous  account  of  him 
is  in  circulation,  I  cannot  but  believe  | 
that  more  correct  information  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

CoAl^TLtkl. 

Saint  Patrick;  the apostle  of  rlaelandy 
aad  second  bishop,  of  that  country,  wasi 
bom  ApriliSthy  A«.  D.>  373)' of  .a  good 
family  at  Klrk-patiic  near  1  Dumbartoo, 
in  what  is  now  call^  Scotland)*  but  then 
comprehended  under'  the  general  name 
of  Britain.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Suceath^  which,  .in  the  British  language, 
signifies,  **  valiant  in  war.”  •  On  an  in* 
ripad  of  some  exiles  from  Ireland,  he  was 
tak^n  prUooerand  carried.intochat  kinge 
dom,  where  he  was  gold  to  MilebO|  .in 
whose  service  he  continued  six  years.-— 
In  'this  time  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  Irish  language  :  and  at  last  making 
his  escape,  be  returned  home  on  board 
^  ship.  About  two  years  after,  he  form¬ 
ed  a  design  of.  converting  the  Irish.  It 
appears  that  he  was  insiied  to  this  work, 
.either  in  ^nseqiteoce  of  adrearo  or  some 
other  remarkable^  Vision,  ^which  he -had 
observed  whilst  amoDg.fhem.  In  ortler 


to  qualify  himself,  for  this*  undertaking, 
he  went  over  to  the  ^onUnenty  where  he 
continued  thirty-five  years  :  pursuing  bis 
studies,  firsjt  under^his  -mother’s  uncle', 
St.  Martin,  bishop  qf  Toursi  who*  or¬ 
dained  him  deacon :  aud  after  die  death 
of  that  prelate,  with 'St, -German,  bishop 
of  Auxevre,  who- ordained\ him.  priest. 
He  continued  under  the  discipline  of  the 
latter  eighteen  years,  aad  from  him  de¬ 
rived  much  knowledge  in  the  inspired 
ly ritings.  He  was  at  kngth  recommend¬ 
ed  by\him  to  Cekstine,.Pope  of  Home, 


'/or  tbe  Evening  Fire^iiJe, 
FAMiLfAR  xptsTLES.-  Letter  Fourth 


When  absence  bids  the  feeling  heart* 
Pan?  for  those  scenes  by  luve  endear'd 
'Tis  pleasing  thus  our  thoughts  t' impart. 
To  friends  roost  lov'd  and  roost  rever’d, 


Teniale  Society 'for  iht'  reliefs#  the  Siek  tnd  Poor,. 


lf(hi£e  of  Induhry,  Arch-Street- 
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The  murm'ring  stream,^  the  j>ath lest  grove, 
'Where  hermit  Silence  Imres  to  dwell ; 
The  cavern**  w*ild  recess  i  love, 

•The  dower/*  vale,  and  dark’ning  dell. 

But  soo>  to  hie  theit  beauties  fade, 

’  Mo  mott  they  chanti  my  sat^d‘e)-e; 

The  k>a<dy  walk,  che  grass-grown  g'ade, 
£at  prompt  for  home  the  swelling  sigh. 


The  mo8t*grown  rock,  the  chasm  wide. 
The  (noondr^ht  ramble  thro’  thoivale,— 
'Uie  giaot-moujitain's  hoary  pride. 

The  fragraaco  of  chei>almy  gale ; 


All>^tll  can  only  please  awhile, 

White  ahtettt  from  the-  friends  we  love : 
In. vain  tboj-aral  prospects  smile, 
la  vain  ihvitts  the  shadowy  grove. 


Yet  some  with  love  of  rural  life, 
And  melancholy  pleasures  bred. 
Have  Aom  the  busy  scenes  of  strife. 
To  Solitude'aJooe  cell  retir'd. 


A  CiNCiNiTATUS  from  the  field. 

Of  well-earnM  gloty,  sought  hre  cot  i 
Reaign'd  hit  wdUtried  sword  and  shield. 
And  aH  the  toils  «f  war  forgot. 


A  SciPio  too,  whose  valiant  arm. 

Preserv’d  the  tott’ring  towers  of  Home, 
Dispell’d  Ambition’s  powerful  charm. 

And  sought  his  rural  humble  home.. 

From  ■**  scepter’d  care*”  and  gilded  state, 

A  CHAHLEsf  to  calm  retirement  rte4< 
Secluded,  met  the  stroke  of  fare. 

And  mingled  whh  th*  ignoble  destL 


Propitious  heaven  !  on  me  bestow 

The’jdys  which  love  and  friendship  yi^d  ; 
From  these  Superior  pleasures  dew, 

Utifoimd  amid  th*  ensanguin’d  field. 

No  laurd  wreathes  oppress  my  brow. 

No  crown  adorns  my  aching  head} 

Let  kings  or  heroes  guide  the  plough, 

1*11  envy  not  their  lowly  shed. 


Let  foil’d  Ambition  dy  the  court, 

Or  wearied  Pride  resign  his  state } 
Let  Pomp  to  solitude  resort. 

And  cease  to  mingle  with  the  great. 


Let  Avarice  leave'  his  golden  store. 

To  hide  his  head  in  Nature’s  gloom  ; 
Or  War*8  tumultuous  dangers  o’er. 

The  (^Uief  hit  rustic  toils  resume. 


Let  pining  Envy  seek  the  shade, 

And  grieve  to  find  her  effbrts  vain ; 
Let  baffled  Malice  haunt  tlte  glade, 
With  ail  the  furies  in  her  train. 


1  seek  Content,  where  Friendship’s  smile. 
Can  soothe  the  angiush  of  disease; 
Where  social  joys  the  time  beguile, 

And  Heaven  bestows  the  wish  to  please. 

To  me  the  watchman's  hollow  cry. 

As  loud  he  tells  the  passing  hour, 

Has  far  more  music  than  the  sigh. 

Of  aephyrs  round  yon  lonely  bower. 


*  Gray. 

t  Charles  V.  of  Spain. 


You  see  my  friend*  that  though  I  roam  , 
Where  towering  mountains  rise  sublime. 
Still  pensive  Fancy  wafts  me  home, 

Aad  spurns  .the  uudy  pace  of  time. 

Where  e’er  by  changeful  Fortune  driven, 
On  burning  sands  of' rocky  shore; 

Still  m'ay  1  place  my  trust  in  lieaven. 

And  ajl  its  wise  .decrees  adore. 


'  ‘While  yOoih  and  happiness  are  mine. 

May  Wisdom  be  my  halcyon  guide ;, 
Shed  on  n^y  paths  h,cr  beams  divine. 

And  o’er  my  wandering  steps  preside. 

May  those  dear  friends  whom  most  I  love. 
Still  feel  for  me- Affection’s  tie ; 

And  through  revolving  seasons  prove, 

•  The  happy  favorites  of  the  sky.  ^ 

'  ‘  Lyucus, 

Aug. 


-  ilcLECTKb  fOR  THE  EVENIKO  ElRE-SlDE. 

SPECTRES.'  » 


(Continued,  J  ' 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  Spectres,  if  examined  ever  sosli^tly, 
it  will  be  found  very  defective.  They 
only  appear  to  one  person  at  a  time  ;  they 
arc  seen  only  in  the  night  ;  they  are  visi- 
ble  only  to  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  cre¬ 
dulous  persons,  and  never  present  them¬ 
selves  before  men  of  education  and  learn¬ 


ing. 


That  spectres  only  appear  to  one  per¬ 
son  at  a  lime,  even  though  there  arc 
more  in  company,  is  an  objection  against 
the  credulity  ot  their  appearance  quite 
insurmountable.  ^  How  is  it  posstMe  that 
two  men  ^  of  eyesight  equally  good,  di¬ 
recting  their  eyes  to  the  same  spot,  should 
not  see  so  large  an  object  as  that  of  a  man 
or  woman  at  a  small  distance  equally 
well  ?  Some  will  tell  us  that  a  mist  is*  cast 
over  the  eyes  of  one,  w’hile  the  view  of 
the  other  is  free  from  obstruction.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  And  besides 
what  purpose  would  it  serve  ?  Cihosts 
have  seldom  any  secrets  to  disclose  ; 
they  might  be  proclaimed  to  a  multitude 
with  as  much  propriety  as  cop  fined  to  one 
person.  Shall  we  be  told,  that  the  spec¬ 
tre  has  the  power  of  becoming  visible  to 
some,  and  of  remaining  invisible  to 
others?  This  capnot  be  allowed  without 
adopting  opinions  destructive  to  revealed 
religion  ;  for  it  would  be  a  miracle  ;  and 
we  cannot  be  persuaded,  .  without  evi¬ 
dence,  that  God  would  empower  any  in¬ 
ferior  being  to  controul  at  pleasure  the 
wise  laws  which  he  has  t>rdained  for  go¬ 
verning  the  world.  To  him  whiris  of  a 
different  opinion,  we  would  recommend, 


Farmer  on  Miracles  ;  a  book  in  which 
this  question  is  fully  eacanMoed.  ' 

Spectres  appear  only  in  the  night.  But 
why  should  they  shah  the  light  of  the 
sun?  * Tho.se  mischicyous  ghosts  that 
Granville  mention^  might  indeed  ^have 
some  reason  to  chpose^, midnight  for  the 
execution  of  theit*  pranks,  as  they  would 
be  more  easily  detected  in  open  day.— . 
Such  was  the  roguish  drhtnmer  that  haunt¬ 
ed  Mr.  Mompesson’s  house J  who  beat 
his  druip  all  night,  threw  the  old  gentle¬ 
woman’s  clothes  about  the  room,  hid  her 
bible  ip  the  kshes,  plucked  the  dothes 
off  the  bed,  and  amused  himself  with  tos¬ 
sing  about  Mr.  Mompesson’s  shoes. — . 
But  why  should  a  grave  serious  ghost  ap¬ 
pear  at  midnight  ?  Might  it  not  deliver 
its  message  with  as  much  ease  and  more 
success  in  the  day  time  ?  In  the  day  time 
it  would  not  excite  much  fear  :  it  would 
be  listened  to  therefore  with  more  at 
tention  :  and  did  it  choose  to  exhibit  it¬ 
self  before  a  number  of  witnesses,  its 
grievances  would  be  more  speedily  re¬ 
dressed,  because  more  persons  would 
interest  themselves  in  seeingjustice  done 
to  the  injured  ghost. 

Spectres  not  only  choose  the  most  im- 
proper  time,  but  the  most  improper  per¬ 
sons.  To  render  the  testimony  of  any 
person  credible,  he  must  not  only  be  a 
man  of  veracity,  but  he  must  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ability  to  judge  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  is  to  beax*  witness.  It  is  not 
on  the  evidence  of  an  ignorant  illiterate 
person;  who  has  more  fancy  and  fear  than 
judgment,  that  wc  arc  to  rest  our  belie 
of  w’hat  is  supernatural.  It  is  also  wor 
thy  of  remark,  that  we  have  never  hear 
of  a  ghost  appearing  to  any  person  wh 
did  nut  previously  believe  their  existence. 
A  man  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  oi 
this  opinion,  or  he  will  never  sec  a  ghos 
But  sensible  men  know,  that  he  who  hai 
been  accustomed  to  hear  frightful  stori 
of  ghosts  and  apparitions  gliding  throug 
a  church-yard,*  or  haunting  some  particu 
lar  place,  can  scarcely  pass  through 
church-yard  or  haunted  spot  without  co 
juring  up  in  his  imagination  the  hideoii 
phantoms  w'hich  he  has  been  accustome 
to  associate  with  such  places.  Is  it  strange 
then,  that  an  ignorant  man,  with  a ‘min 
uncultivated  and  uninformed,  with  a 
the  prejudice  of  the  nursery  about  him 
should  imagine  he  sees  ghosts  in  thos« 
places  where  he  believes  they  hover,  es 
pecially  in  the  dead  hour  of  midnight 
when,  with  the  slightest  aid  of  the  inia 
ginatidri,  a  cow  may  be  turned  into  I 
monslrgus.  phantom^  and  the  refiectioal 
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ot  the  beams  of  the  moon  from  a  little 
wate"  be  converted  into  a  ghost  with  a 
windingf sheer  ?  But  why  should  appari- 
tions  sh'un  men  of  understanding  and 
learning?  Why  should  learning  be  forrai* 
dable  tothem  It  was  not  so  with  the  ce¬ 
lestial  messengers  mentioned  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures  :  they  appeared  to  the  patriarchs 
and  proj)lietS‘;  and  the  miracles  they  re¬ 
corded  were  performed  in  the  most  pub¬ 
lic  places,  before  the  eyes  of  Rabbins, 
of  Scribes,  and  Pharisees.  Indeed  th4s 
circumstance  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the^ 
evidence  of  spectres.  ,  They  have  never 
been  seen  by  any  but  men  of  weak  or  dis¬ 
tempered  minds,  or  by  men  who  have 
previously  believed  in  them. 

Having  now  considered  the  evidence 
on  which  the 'belief  of  Spectres  rests, 
we  will  endeavour  to  give  some  account 
of  the  foundation  of  it.  To  trace  an 
opinion  which  has  prevailed  so  generally 
in  the  world  to  its  source,  is  a  labour  not 
unworthy  of  the  philosopher,  even  though 
the  opinion  be  false.  It  is  always  grati- 
I  fying  to  detect  the  causes  of  error  :  it  is 
no  less  'useful ;  for  in  order  to  refute  er¬ 
ror,  it  is  often  sufficient  id  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  it  has  sprung.  To 
reach  the  origin  of  the  belief  of  spectres 
is  not  more  difficult  than  to  account  for 
idolatry  or  polytheism.  In  the  infant 
state  of  the  intellectual  powers  ever)' 


•  'I'hc  celebmfcd  historian  Dc  Thou  had  a  very 
I  singular  adventure  at  Saumer*  ‘in  the  year  1698.— 
Oue  ntght,  having  retired  tu  rest  very  mucji  fatigued. 
I  he  was  enjoying  a  sound  sleep,  he  felt  a  very 
lextraontiiiarv  weight  u|K>n  his  feet,  which  having 
l^de  him  turn  suddenly,  fell  tUwn  and  awakened 
nun.  At  iirht  he  Imagined  that  it  had  iieen  only  a 
lureani,  but  hearing  soon  after  seme  noise  in  his 
Irkamber,  he  drevv  atJde  the  curtains,  and  saw,  by 
jheljj  of  ttie  moon,  whic'uatthat  time  shone  very 
bright,  a  large  whirr  figure  walking  up  and  down,- 
and  at  the  same  time.  ul>served  upo«i  a  chair  some 
rags,  which  he  thoughi  btlongeil  to  thieves,  who 
bad  omt  to  rol>  him  'fhe  Hgure  then  appn^achmg 
bis'bed,  he  had  tlie  courage  to  ask  it  what  it  was  — 
*'  I  am  (saio  it)  the  Qaoen  of  Heaven  ”  Had  such 
a  dgure  appeared  to  any  creduK/US  ignorant  man  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  made  such  a  speech,  would 
he  not  have  trembled  with  fear,  and  have  fright- 
>^ried  the  whole  neighbourhood  widi  a  nttirvel- 
lous  description  of  it  1  But  i)e  i  hou  hadtoo  n<uch 
uuderstaiiiiirtg  to  be  so  imposed  ujKiii.  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  words  which  drojipcJ  from  the  figure',  he 
immediately  concluded  that  it  was  sonie  mad  wo¬ 
man,  got  up,  c:Uied  his  SCI  vanes,  and  <inU.‘red  th«m 
to  turn  herout  of  doors  i  after  which  he  relurncti  to 
beda<id  fell  asleep.  Next  morni«;g  he  found  that  he 
hid  not  been  deceived  in  his  conjecture,  and  that 
having  forgot  to  shut  his  do^ir,  this  female  figure 
had  escaped  from  her  Jt^epers,  and  entered  his  apart¬ 
ment.  'I'iie  brave  Sch  niiber^,  to  whom  De  Thon 
reliUed  this  adventure  some  days  afrer,  confessed 
tnat  in  such  a  case  he  would  not  have  shewn  so  mtiob 
courage.  The  King  alsoi  who  was  informed  of  it 
^  belt omber^,  inauc'  the  same  acknowledgment. 


thing  is  considered  as  possessing  life  and 
intelligence.  The  child  beats  the  stool 
over  which  he  has  fallen  with  the  same 
passion  that  he  would  treat  his  compani¬ 
on  :  the  young  girl  talks  to  her  doll  as  if 
it  understood  her:  the  savages  ascribe 
every  change  which  they  observe  on  the 
face  of  nature  to  the  action  of  some  ani¬ 
mated  being.  As  knowledge  advances, 
they  single  out  those  beings  which  seem 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effects ; 
arrange  them  in  some  kind  of  order,  and 
.  divide  the  government  of  the  world 
among  them.  Unable,  at  the  same  time, 
to  conceive  any  notion  of  a  pure  spirit, 
they  imagine  those  divinities  are  corpo¬ 
real  beings.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
idolatry.  The  belief  of  spectres  is  but 
another  step.  I'hat  these  animated  cor¬ 
poreal  beings,  to  whom  they  address  their 
prayers,  and  who  preside  over  the  world, 
should  on  particular  occasions  display 
themselves  to  the  human  eye,  is  what 
they  must  be  previously  disposed  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Hence  the  numbei  less  appearances 
of  the  heathen  gods,  of  the  Persian  and 
Mahometan  genii.  I'he  belief  of  ghosts 
may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  opinions 
entertained  respecting  a  future  state.-— 
rhese  opinions  are  founded  on  that  essen¬ 
tial  doctrine  ol  natural  religion,  that  there 
is  another  world  in  which  men  shall  exist 
when  death  has  removed  them  hence.— 
This  doctrine  has  been  universally  recei¬ 
ved,  both  by  savage  and  civilized  na¬ 
tions  ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  men 
have  formed  very  different  sentiments 
concerning  the  nature  of  a  future  v^ute 
ol  the  situation  and  employment  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits,  according  to  the  degree 
of  knowledge  which  they  possessed.— 
But  the  general  opinion  in  ancient  and 
-Kude  nations  was,  that  departed  spirits 
retained  the  same  external  appearance, 
the  same  passions  and  principles  as  before. 
Nothing  therefore  was  more  natural  than 
the  opinion,  that  they  might  occasionally 
revisit'this  world,  from  an  anxious  desire 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  beloved 
friends  and  relations  whom  they  had  left 
beliind  them,  or  to  communicate  from 
the  unseen  world,  what  might  be  impor¬ 
tant  to  their  wellare.  Upon  such  an  er¬ 
rand  did  Creusa  appear  to  The 

apparition  of  the  ghosts  of  murderers  is 
easily  explained  upon  the  sanje  general 
principles.  The  remorse  and  horror  of 
mind  which  the  murderer  feels  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  haunt  him  in  the  other  world, 
and  to  render  his  situation  there  intole¬ 
rable  (especially  if  the  murderer  was 
never  detected  and  punished,)  till  he  re¬ 


turn  and  give  informstion  against  him¬ 
self.  In  this  way,  then,  we  think  It 
highly  probable  the  belief  of  spectres  has 
originated.  But  many  other  causes  con¬ 
cur  to  confirm  and  propagate  tills  belief. 
These  are)  imperfect  vision  united  with 
fear,  dreams,  opium,  diseases,  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  artifice. 

1st.  Indistinct  vision  is  one  source  of 
apparitions,  especially  when  the  mind  is 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  sense  of  seeing  convevs 
no  idea  of  distance,  till  improved  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation. 

In  the  day  time  we  seldom  commit 
mistakes,  because  we  know  the  object  at 
which  we  look  ;  but  at  night,  when  wa 
see  objects  obscurely,  and  know  not 
what  they  arc,  we  have  no  distinct  idea 
either  of  their  distances  or  of  their  mag- 
nitude.'  We  may  mistake  a  bush  that  is 
near  us  for  a  tree  at  a  distance  ;  or  if  the 
imagination  be  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  it  will  easily  convert  it  into  a  gigan¬ 
tic  figure.  *•  It  is  generally  asserted 
(sa\  s  Buffon)  that  thc.se  figures  exist  on¬ 
ly  in  the  imagination:  yelihey  may  have 
a  real  existence  in  the  eye  ;  for  whenever 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  judging  of  an 
unknown  object  but  b)*  the  angle  it  forms, 
in  the  eye,  its  magnitude  will  uniformly 
increase  in  proportion  to  its  propinquiit'. 
If  it  appears,  when  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  paces,  to  he  only  a  few 
feet  high,  its  height,  when  witliin  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  eve,  will  bti  manv 
fathoms.  An  object  of  ibis  kind  must 
naturally  excite  terror  and  astonishment 
in  the  spectator,  till  he  approaches  and 
recognizes  it  by  actual  feeling  ;  for  the 
moment  a  man  knows  an  o))jeci,  the  gi¬ 
gantic  appearance  it  assumed  on  the  cyo-. 
instantly  diminishes,  and  its  apjiarcnt 
magnitude  is  reduced  to  its  real  dimen¬ 
sions.  But  if,  instead  of  approaching 
such  an  object,  the  spectator  flics  from 
It,  he  ran  have  no  other  idea  of  it  but 
from  the  image  which  it  formed  in  his 
eye  :  and,  in  this  case,  he  may  affirm 
with  truth  that  he  saw  an  object  terrible 
in  its  aspect,  and  enormous  in  its  size.— 
Thus  the  notions  concerning  spectres  is 
founded  in  nature,  and  depend  not,  as 
some  philosophers  affirm,  upon  the  ioia- 
ginatioii  alone.” 

In  addition  to  these  observations  of 
Buffon,  we  may  take  notice)  that  objects 
are  always  magnified  in  a  fog  ;  so  that 
when  a  fog  happens  in  the  night,  objects 
may  be  magnified  to  an  enormous  size  : 
but  at  any  rate  whether  there  be  fog  in 
the  night  or  not,  there  Is  not  sucii  a  great 
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ifnalogy  between  darkness  and  a  fcfg,'  that  j 
if  the  latter  deceive  us  with  respect  to 
the  »rze  of  dyects,  the  former  will  also 
deceive  us.  The  writer  of  this  article  was 
passing  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensferrj^ 
itear  Edinburgh,  one  morning  which  was 
extremely  foggy.  Though  the  water  be 
only  two  miles  broad,  the  boat  did  not 
get  within  sight  of  the  southern  shore  till 
it  approached  very  near  it.  ’He  then  saw 
to  his  great  surprise  a  large  perpendicular 
rock,  where  he  knew  the  shore  was  low 
and  almost  flat.  As  the  boat  advanced  a 
•little  nearer,  the  rocks  seem  to  split  per¬ 
pendicularly  into  portions,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  at  ahttle  distance  from* one  another. 
•He  next  saw  these  perpendicular  divisions 
'move  ;  and  upon  approaching  a  little 
nearer  found  it  was  a  number  of  people 
standing  on  the  beach,  waiting  the’arri- 
vaibf  the  ferry-boat. 

2d.  Dreams  are  another  fertile  source 
.of  apparitions.  It  is  well  known  to  every 
person,  that  while  the  mind  is  under  thej 
influence  of  a  dream,  it  considers  it  as 
'  much  a  reality  as  it  does  any  particular 
action  while  awake.  Now  if  a  person  of 
a  weak  superstitious  mind  should  have  a 
very  lively  drcaui,  which  interests  his 
passions,  particularly  the  passion  of  fear, 
it  may  make  so  deep  an  impression,  that 
he  may  ^be  firmlv  convinced  that  he  has 
actually  seen  with  his  e^’es  what  has  only 
passed  before  his  imaginat'on. 

We  shall  here  tell  a  stor\%  by  wav  of 
illustration,  which  we  have  recejvcd  on 
unquestionable  authority.  An  East  In¬ 
dian  captain  had  an  honest  faithfuLservant : 
named  John^  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard. 

John  died,  if  we  recollect  right,  on  a 
voyage  from  England  to  the  East  Indies 
.  during  a  French  war.  ,  As  the  ship,  ap- 
■  proaohed  the  place  of  its  destination  the 
captain  had  a.  dream,  io  which  John  ap¬ 
peared  to  him.  and  earnestly  besought 
him  not  to  sail  to  the  port  for’ which  *he 
was  bound,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

The  captain,  though  not  addicted  to 
superstition,  thought  it  |frudcnt  to  follow 
-th  is  admonition  :  and  after  landing  at  a] 
different  port,  he  was  informed  that  the 
plare*to  which  he  had  intended  to  steer, 

•  was,  according  to  the  information  of  the 
dream,  captured  by  the  French.  On  the 
voyage  home,  the  captain  had  a  second 
dream,  in  which  John  again  appeared  to 
him,  and  gave  bint  notice  that  he  should 
soon  die,  and ‘that  the  ship' should  be 
tgken  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel  by  the 


French.  Next  morning  the  captain  cal¬ 
led  his  first  mate,  told  him  his  dream, 
which  he  believed  was  prophetic,  and 
delivered  his  papers,  that  he.  might  take 
proper  care  ot  them  after  his  decease,  ' 

Every  thing  happened  exactly*^ as  th*? 
'dream  had  foretold,  the  captain  died,  and 
the  vessel  was  taken  by  a  French  man  of 
war  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel.*  This 
dream,  wonderful  as  it  appears^  is  easily 
explained.  In  the  voyage  out  to  India, 
nothing  was  more  natural  than-  that  the 
captain  should  sometimes  be  thinking, 
that  amidst  the  various  chances  of  war; 
the  port  to  which  He  was  bound  might  be 
taken  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  place  of  conse¬ 
quence,  whieh  the  French’ might  be  ea¬ 
ger  to  posses.  The  captain  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  revolve*  these  thoughts  in  'the 
day  time,  they  would  naturally  return  at 
night ;  the  regret  which  he  felt  for  the 
loss  of  a  faithful  servant  might  mingle 
with  his  apprehensions,  and  thus  produce 
the  dream.  Perhaps  the  advice  was  such 
as  John  would  have  given  had*  he ‘been 
alive.  It  is  equally  easy  to  explain  the 
calise  of  the  dream  in  the  passage  home. 
Thc"ciptain,  we  arc  told,  was  very  ill’ 
and  thought  himself  dying,  at  the  very 
time  he  had  the  second  dream,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  expect  to  reach  England.— 
This  part  of  the  dream,  then,  was  only 
his  own  thoughts,  delivered  by  his  ser¬ 
vant.  As  to  the  part  that  his  ship  should 
be  taken  in  the  mouth*  of ’the  Channel,  it 
may  be  thought  unaccountable  hoW  the 
ver)’  place  should  be  foreseen.  But  we 
must  recollect,*  that  the  mouth  ’  of  the 
Channel,  being  over  against  the  coast  of 
Franck,  was  by  far  the  most  danrerous 
place  in  the  whole  passage  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  captain  had  more  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  losing  his  ship  there  than 
in  any  other  place.  Th^  use*  which  we 
mean  to  make* of  this  story  is  this  ;  had 
the  captain  been  a  man  of  a  weak  mind, 
he  would  cel  taiiily  have  cobs idcred  the 
dream  as  a  reality,  'and  believed  that  in¬ 
stead  of  having  dreameti  of  the  things 
on  which  his' imagination  liad  dwelled, 
he  had  actuktty  seen  his  servant  return 
from  the  dead,  and  heard  him  deliver 
the  message.' *ort  the  other  hand, 
the  captain,  though  he  bcKcved  the  dream 
was  prophetic,  mentioned  it  widrout  any 
signis  Off  Jppar  ;  and  '  no  man  of  courage 
and  reflection  ever  setJs  an  a{)parition. 

This  sight  is  reserved  for  the  weak, 
the  timid  sind  supyrstitious.  Of  this 
m^ny  instances  might  be  mentioned. 

(“To  be  continued* J 


No  life  pltaiing  to  (xod^that  U  not  useful 
to  tnan*^An  Eastern  tale^ 

*  f 

It  pleated  our  mighty  sovereign  Abbas 
Carascan,'^  from  whom  the  •  kings  of  the 
earth  derive  honour^  and  ^dominion,  tb 
set  Mirr.a  his  servant  over  the*  province 
of  Tauris.  In- the  hand  of  Mirza,  the 
bftUnce'  of  •  distributioB>  was.  suspended 
with  iihpartiality  ;  and  under  hit <  acl mi. 
nistration  the  weak  were  protected,  the 
learned  received  honour,  and  the'cliligent 
became  rich  :  Miraa,  therefore^  was 
beheld  by  every  eye  with  complacency, | 
and  every  tongue  pronounced  blessing 
upon  his  head,  Butitwosobserved  that'h 
derived  no  joy  from  the  benefits  which  h 
diffused-:  .he  became  pensive  and  melan 
chqly  ;  .be* spent. his  leisure  in  solitude 
in  his  palace  he  sat  motionless  upon  a  ^ 
fa and  when  he  went  out,  his*  walk  wai 
slow,  and.  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  th 
ground  :  he  applied  to  the  busineas  o 
state  with'  reluctance  •;  and  resolved  t 
relinquish  the  toil  of »  government, 
which  he  could  dq  longer  enjoy  the  re 
ward. 

He  therefore  obtained  permission  t 
approach  the  throne  of  our  sovereign 
and  being  asked  what  was  his  reques 
he  made  this  reply  :  May  the  Lord 
the  world  forgive  the*  slave  whom  he  h_ 
honoured,  if  Mirza  presume  again  to  la 
the  bounty  of  Abbas  at  his  feet.  Tho 
hasttgiven  me  the  dominion  of  a  countr} 
fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damascus 
and  a  city,  glorious  above  all  others,  e 
cept  that  only  which  which  reflects  t 
splendour  of  thy  presence.  But  t 
longest  life  is  a  period  scarce  sufficient 
prepare  for  death  :  all  other  business 
vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets 
the  path*  of  the  iraveHcr,  under  who 
foot  they  perish  forever  ;  and  all  enjo; 
meat  is  unsubstantial  and  evanescent, 
the  colours  of  the  bow  that  appear  in  t 
interval  of  a  storm.  Suffer  me,  the 
fore,  to  prepare  for  the  approach  of  et 
nity  ;  let  me  give  up  my  soul  to  medi 
tion :  let  solitude  and  silence  acquaint 
with  the  mysteries  of  devotion ;  let 
forget  the  world;. and  by  the  world 
forgotten,  till  the  moment  arrives 
which  the  veil  of  eternity  shall  fall,  a 
1  shall  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almigl 
ty.**  Mirza  then  bowed  himself  tot 
ifarth,  and  stood  silent. 

'  By  the  command  of  Abbijsrit  is  recor 
ed>  thatat<hesc  words  he  trembled  up 
that  throne,  at  the  footstool  of  which  t 
world  pays  homage:  he  looked  rou 
upon  his  nobles  ;  but  every  countenan 
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was  pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the 
earth.  No  man  opened  his  mouth  ;  and 
the  king  first  broke  silence,  after  it  had 

continued  near  an  hovir. 

“  Mirza,  terny^  and  doubt  have  come 
upevn  me.  l  am  alai  ined.  as  a  man  who 
suddenly  perceives  that  ne  is  near  the 
brink- of  a  precipice,  i^ndja  urged  ,  for¬ 
ward  by  an  irresistible  force  ;  but  yet  I 
know  not,  whether  my  danger  is  a  reali¬ 
ty  or  a  dream.  l  am  ae  thou  art  a  reptile 
of  the  earth  :  my  life  is  a  moment,  and 
eternity,  in  which  days  and  years  and 
ages  arc  .nothing,  eternity  is  before  me, 
for  which  1  also  should  prepare :  but  by 
whotn  then  roust  the  faithful  be  govern¬ 
ed?  by  those  only  who  have  no  Tear,  of 

R’nclgment?  by  those  only  whose  life  is 
irutalr  because,  like  brutes,  they^do  not 
consider  that  they  sliall^  die?  Or  who, 
indeed,  are  the  faithful  ?  are  the  busy 
multitudes  t!ut  crowd  the  city,  in  a  state 
of  perdition  ?  and  is  the  cell  of  the  der- 
vise  alone  the  gate  of  paradise  f  To  all, 
the  life  of  a  dervise  is  not  possible :  to 
qll,  thert^fpre,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  De¬ 
part  to  .the  house  which  has  in  this  city 
^ecn  prepared  for  thy  residence  :  I  will 
Dieditale  the  reason  of  thy  request;  and, 
may  he  who  illuminates  the  mind  of  the 
iinuble,  enable  me  to  determine  with 
w  itdom.” 

Mirza  departed,  and  on  the  third  day, 
saving  received  no  command,  he  again 
requested  an  audience,  and  it  was  grant¬ 
'd.  When  he  entered  the  xoyal  pre- 
rnce,  his  countenance  appeared  more 
heerful ;  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  bo¬ 
om,  and  having  kissed  it,  he  presented 
:  with  his  right  hand.  “  My  Lord,'’ 
lid  he,  I  have  learned  by  this  letter, 
^hich  J  received  from  Cosrou  the  Iman, 
^honow  stands  before  thee,  in  whstman- 
er  life  may  be  best  improved.  1  am 
pabled  to  look  back  -w.ilh  pleasure,  and 
>rward  with  hope  ;  and  1  shall  now  re- 
>ice  still  to  i>e.tl)e  shadow  of  thy  power 
l  Tauris,  and  to  keep  those  honours 
^hich  I  50  lately  wished  to  resign.**  The 
ing,  who  had  listened  to  Mirza  with  a 
fixture  of  surprize  and  curiosity,  im- 
lediatelv  gave  the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and 
nmmanded  that  it  should  be  read.  "ITie 
i  ts  of  the  xxmrt  were  at  xincc  turned 
pon,  the  hoary  sage,  whoae  countenance 
as  suffused  with  an  honest  blush  ;  and 
was  not  withoutsome  hesitation  that  he 
tad  these  words  ; 

“  To  Mirza,  who  the  wisdom  of  Ab- 
ts  our  mighty  Lord  has  honoured  with 
>minion,  be  everlasting  health !  When 
beard,  thy  purpose  to  withdraw  the  hies-- 


sing  of  thy  government  from  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  'i  auris,  my  heart  was  wounded 
with  the  arrow  of  aiiiiction,  and  my  eyes 
became  dim  with  sorrow.  But  who  shall 
speak  befbre  the  king  when  he  is  troub¬ 
led  ;  and  who  shall  boast  of  knowledge, 
when  he  is  distressed  by  doubt?  To 
thee  I, will  relate  the  events  of  my  youth, 
w'hich  thou  hast  renewed  before  me  ;  and 
those  truths  which  they  taught  me,  may 
the  prophet  multiply  to  thee. 

“  Under  the  instruction  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  ^  Ahizar,’  1  obtained  an  early  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  art.  To  those  wlio  were 
smitten  with  disease  1  could  adminibter 
plants,  which  the  sun  has  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  health.  But  the  scenes 
of  pain,  languor,  and  mortality  which 
were  pcr|)etually  rising  before  me,  made 
me  often  tremble  for  myself.  I  saw  the 
grave  open  at  my  feet  ;  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  contemplate  only  the  regions 
beyond  it,  and  to  despise  every  acquisi¬ 
tion  which  I  could  not  keep.  1  conceived 
an  opinion,  that  as  there  was  no  merit 
but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  silent  me¬ 
ditation,  those  who  desired  money- were 
not  proper  objects  of  bount),  and  that 
by  all  who  were  proper  objects  of  boun¬ 
ty,  money  was  despi:>ed.  1  theiefore 
buried  mine  iu  the  earth  ;  and  renouncing 
society^  I  wandered  into  a  wild  and  se¬ 
questered  part  of  the  country;  my  dwel¬ 
ling  was  a  cave  by  the  side  of  a  hilh  i 
drank  the  running  water  from  the  spring, 
•and  -eat  such  fruits  and  herbs  as  1  could* 
find.  To  increase  the  austerity  of*  my 
life,  1  frequently  watched  all  night,  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  with 
my  face  to  the  east,  .resigning  myself 
to  the  secret  influences  of  the  prophet, 
-tfnd  expecting  illuminations  from  above. 
One  morning,  after- my  nocturnal  vigil, 
ju.st  as  1  perceived  the  horizon  glow  at 
the  approach  of  the  sun,  the  power  of 
sleep  became  irre^tible,  and' I  sunk  un¬ 
der  it.  1  imagined  myself  still  sitting 
at  the  entrance  of  my  cell ;  that  the  dawn 
enrreased  ;  and  that  as  1  looked  earnest¬ 
ly  for  the  first  beam  of  day,  a  dark  spot 
appeared  to  intercept  it.  1  perceived 
th^  it  was  in -motion.;  it  cncreased  in 
size  as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  1  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  1  still  kept 
my  eye  fixed  stediastly  upon  it,  and  saw 
it  alight  at  a  small  distance,  where  X  now 
deserted  a  fox^  whose  two  fore-legs  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  broken*  Before  this  fox 
the  eagle  laid  part  of  a  hid,  which  she 
had  brought  in  her  talons,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared.^  When  1  awaked,  I  laid  my 
forehead  upon  the  ground,  -ahd  blessed 


the  prophet  for  the  instruction  of  the 
morning.  I  review'cd  my  dream,  and 
said  thus  to  myself ;  Cosrou,  thou  lust 
done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the 
business,  and  the  vanities  of  life  ;  but 
thou  hast  as  yet  only  done  it  in  part :  thou 
art  still  every  day  busied' in  the  seairh  of 
food  ;  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  rest, 
neither  is  thy  trust  in  Providence  com¬ 
plete.  Wlvat  art  thou  taught  by  this  vi. 
sion  ?  If  thou  hast  seen  an  eagle  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox  that  is' 
lame,  shall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  abo 
supply  thee  with  food  ;  when  that  Ti*h‘*:  h 
prevents  thee  from  procuring  it  for  thy- 
selfis  not  necessity,  but  devotion  ?  1  tvas 
now  so  confident  of  a  miraculous  sirpplv, 
that  1  neglected  to  walk  out  for  iny  re¬ 
past,  which,  after  the  first. cUy,  I  expect¬ 
ed  with  an  impatience  that  left  me  little 
power  of  attending  to  any  other  object  : 
this  impatience,  however,  1  laboured  to 
suppress,  and  persisted  in  my  resolution 
but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me, 
and  my  knees  smote  each  other  ;  1  threw 
my  sell  backward,  and  hoped  my  weak¬ 
ness  would  soon  cncrease  to  insensibili¬ 
ty.  But  1  was  soon  rouzed  by  the  voice 
of  an  invisible  !>c'tng,  who  pronounced 
these  words ;  “  Cosrou,  I  am  the  angel' 
who,  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty, 
have  registered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart, 
which  1  am  now  commissioned  to  reprove. 
While  thou  wast  attempting  to  become 
wise  above  that  which  is  rcvt-aled,  thy 
folly  has  perverted  the  instruction  which^ 
was  vouchsafed  thee.  Art  thou  disabled, 
as  the  fox  ?  hast  thou  not  rather  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  eagle  ?  Arise,  let  the  eagle  l.re 
the  object  of  thy  emulation.  To  pain 
and  sickness  be  thou  again  the  messen- 
ger  of  case  and  health.  Virtue  is  not 
rest,  but  action.  If  thou  dost  good  to 
man,  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God,^ 
thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  moral  to 
divine  ;  and  that  happiness  which  is  the 
pledge  of  Paradise,  will  be  thy  reward 
upon  earth. 

“  At  these  words  I  was  not  less  asto¬ 
nished  than  if  a  mountain  had  been  over-- 
turned  at  my  feet  ;  I  humbled  myself  in 
the  dust ;  I  returned  to  the  city  ;  I  dug 
up  my  treasure  ;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  be¬ 
came  rich.  My  skill  in  restoring  health- 
to  the  body,  gave  me  frequent  opportu- 
nities^of  curing  the  diseases  of  the  soul.. 

L  put  on  the  sacred  vestments  ;  I  grew 
eminent  beyond  my  merit  ;  and  itVa« 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  1  should-, 
stand,  before  him.  Now,  then* fore,  be 
not  oflbnded  ;  I  boast  of  no  knowledge 
that  I  have  not  received  ;  as  the  lands  ofi  • 
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the  desrrt  drink  np  the  drops  of  rain,  or 
the  den»  of  the  mornin>;f  ;  so  do  1  also, 
who  am  hut  dust,  imbibe  the  instructions 
of  the  prophet.  Relieve  then,  that  it  is 
he  wlio  tcils*ihee,  all  knowledge  is  pro- 
phanr,  which  terminates  in  thyself  ;  and 
by  a  life  wasted  in  speculation,  little  even 
of  this  can  be  gained.  When  the  gates 
of  Paradise  are  thrown  before  thee,  thy 
vnind  shall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment  : 
here  thou  canst  little  more  titan  pile  er¬ 
ror  upon  error  ;  there  thou  shall  build 
uudi  upon  truth.  Wait,  therefore,  for 
the  glorious  vision  i  and  in  the  mean 
time  emulate  the  eagle.  Much  is  in  thy 
power  ;  and  therefore  much  iz  expected 
of  thee.  Though  the  Almighty  only 
can  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a  prince,  thou 
mayest  stimulate  those  to  beneficence, 
who  act  from  no  higher  motive  than  mi- 
meiliate  interest  ;  thou  canst  not  proilurc 
the  principle,  but  mavcst  enlorce  the 
practice.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  equal, 
whether  thev  receive  it  from  ostentation 
or  charity  ;  and  the  effect  of  example  is 
the  same,  whether  it  be  intended  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  favour  of  God  or  man.  Let  iby. 
virtue  be  thus  diffused  ;  and  if  thou  bc- 
lievest  with  reverence,  thoushalt'be  ac¬ 
cepted  oabove.  Farewell.  May  the 
smile  of  him^who  resides  in  the  Heaven 
uf  Heavens,  be  upon  thee  !  and  against 
thy  name,  in  the  volume  of  his  %viii,  may 
happiness  be  written 


Wc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ezra  Davis,  of 
this  town,  for  the  following  highly  important 
and  very  agreeable  information.  Mr.  Davis 
left  the  Vineyard  on  Wednefday  evening  the 
iff  iftant,  and  fays,  that  all  our  differences 
with  the  Spaniih  Government  were  amicably 
‘fettled  to  Mr,  ldnckncy*s  entire  fatisfadlion. 
I'his  mort  plcafing  intelligence  was  brought 
to  the  V^incyard  by  the  Ihip  Refolution,  Capt. 
Daniel  Rogers,  of  Glouceffcr,  Cape  Ann, 
who  left  Lilhon  the  20th  of  November  laft, 
and  arrived  at  the  Vineyard  after  a  palfigc 
of  40  days.  Mr.  Davis  took  the  precaution 
to  make  his  minutes  from  the  verbal  com¬ 
munication  of  the  captain  at  the  moment  of 
his  arrival— Capt.  Rogers  frequently  faw 
Mr.  Pinckney  at  Liibon,  who  had  failed  five 
days  before  Capt.  R.  left  that  place,  in  a 
Sv^eJilli  vcffel  bound  for  Charleilon,  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Pinckney  told  Capt.  R.  that 
the  Spaniih  Court  had  agreed  to  pay  for  all 
Ibips,  cargoes  and  freights,  according  to  their 
late  ftipulations  with  die  American  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  underftood  alf^,  ihiit^all  our 
territorial  difputcs  with  Spain  are  happily 
fettled ;  and  that  die  general  afpeA  of  our 
diplomatic  concerns  in  that  quarter,  was 
aufpicious  and  flattering  in  a  high  degree. 
'Hie  veffcl  was  bound  to  Glouceffcr,  and  the 
news  cannot,  therefore,  be  received  from  her 
direiffly,  for  fume  days. 

Capt.  Rogers  has  difpatches  on  board  for 
the  adminiftratfon,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
fent  forward  by  ciprcfs  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  Cape  Ann.  We  have  taken  the  ut- 
moff  pains  to  afcirtain  the  above  mentioned 
and  have  no  doubt  of  thtir  be- 


diplomatic  circles  of  Paris,  and  related  to  us 
by  a  gentleman  from  France.  Some  time 


laff  fiimmer,  Bonaparte  in  fpcaking  to  the 


Auffrian  minifter  obferved.  “  Your  mafter 
wants  war,  does  he  ?  tell  him  from  me,  that 
if  he  obliges  me  to  war,  I  will  fleep  in  his  bed 
before  Cbriftmas.*'  That  he  will  perform  ' 
hif  promife,  the  piefcnt  details  fuffidcntly 
prove. 


With  England  France  appears  determined 
to  profccutc  the  war  with  rigour,— Already 
has  ilie  commenced  the  formation  of  another 
camp  at  Bolognc,  to  which  place  a  part  of 
the  imperial  guards  had  adually  arrived. 
Bonaparte,  it  is  faid,  as  he  paffed  to  the 
Rhine,  obferved,  that  he  would  fpend  his 
Chriffmas  in  Vienna,  and  Eaftcr  in  London, 
while  wc  admit  that  he  is  pundual  in  moft 
of  his  promifes,  we  venture  to  predidl  that  he 
will  not  keep  this. 


llie  ordinary  revenue  of  the  United  States 
for  1806,  is  effimated  at  12,500,000,  the 
Mediterranean  Fund,  arrears  of  internal  du¬ 
ties,  dired  tat,  5cc.  will  produce  1,000,000, 
the  fpcc'e  in  the  trrafury  4,575,000 — Making 
*fi»075f0-0,  at  the  fcrvicc  of  government  for 
1806.  The  permanent  expenfes  are  effima¬ 
ted  at  11,150,000:  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mands  for  1806,  amount  to  4,000,00c — 
making  together  15,150,000.  Leaving 
2,625,000  dollars  unappropriated. 


M 


The  king,  «  hose  doubts,  like  those  of '  .  »■"* 

.  °  1111  '  in‘4  fubffantially  correct, 

irza,  were  now  removed,  looked  up  1  ^  ' 


with  a  smilj^that  communicated  the  joy 
of  his  mind.  He  dismiBscd  the  prince 
to  his  government  ;  and  commanded 
these  events  to  b«  recorded,  to  the  end 
that  posterity  rna>  know,  “  that  no  life 
pleaVmg  to  (»od,  but  that  which  is 
useful  to  mankind.** 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 
FoRI-IGN  AfiD  DoMFSTIC. 


The  following  intcreffing  intelligence  was 
communicated  in  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
of  refpcdability  at  Norfolk,  dated  the  4th 
mffantV— "  A  veffel  in  54  days  from  Bor¬ 
deaux  has  juft  arrived,  And  brings  the  un- 
pleafant  mtclligcncc  of  h»onaparte’s  army 
having,  on  the  i6th  November,  been  before 
Vienna — tliat  die  next  day  he  was  to  mak*e 
his  formal  entry  into  that  city.  This  news 
is  communicated  thisiaffant  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
who  is  come  from  die  velfel,  after  iceing 
the  pap?«f  iuid  may  be  relied  on. 


\_B0fl9n  Democrat. 

The  folk^iuin^  inter ejting  ArtiJe  is  copied  from 
the  A'c*tp  Tork  Mercantile  Advertijer  of  the 
I  ph  inj}. 

The  moft  plcafing  intelligence  wc  can 
offer  is  the  report  tuat  our  differences  with 
Great  Britain,  refpe<ffing  the  late  captures  of 
our  vcficls,  arc  adjufted,  through  die  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Englifli  merchants,  who  ren.on- 
ftrated  with  tlic  government.  Mr.  Fariili, 
a  paifenger  in  the  fliip  Driffol  Packet,  from 
London,  is  faid  to  be  the  bearer  of  difpatches 
on  this  fuhjedt  from  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State. 

From  accounts  publiffied  in  the  French 
bulletins,  it  appears  'that*  die  meeting  and 
defeating  their  enemy  were  the  lame.  The 
modern  CaTar  may,  in  immitation  of  the  an¬ 
cient,  fay.  veni,  vidi,  vici  I  'I  he  Auffrian 
cabinet  appears  no  lefs  confounded,  than  the 
armies  arc  difmayed.  The  Emperor  of  Auf- 
tria  abandoned  nis  capital  at  the  approach 
of  the  French,  and  letircd  to  B<>hemia. 
We  cnnfiot  in  this  p'ace  refiff  the  infertion  of 
an  anecdote  of  Bonaparte,  well  known  in  the 


TO  CORRESPONDENT‘S. 


Veriratus  is  too  prolix  for  infertion. 

T.'s  remarks  on  Meteorology  in  our  next, 

“  T’he  ft8  f  Socians  in  Perjia^*  is  defigned 
fer  a  fviLure  number. 

> 

*  llie  communications  of  Prospectus  do 
not  poireff  that  degree  of  poetic  merit  which 
entitles  feleflions  to  a  place  in  this  MifccUany. 

Lines  addreffed  “  To  Hope — by  a  Lady,” 
came  to  hand  too  late  for  infertion  in  the  pre- 
fent  number. 


Dominic  Bearweil  will  pleafe  to  exer- 
cife  his  patience  until  next  week,  when  he 
will  know  the  fate  of  his  communication. 


Layman  I  we  think  thou  haft  difeovered 
thy  proper  caiUngt  and  hope  dial  thou  wilt 
therein,  abide. 


■  4  p  "j;  - 


gVRl.lSHKD  BY  JOSEPH  KAKESTRAW, 
HO.  84,  NORTH  f  RONT-8TREET, 

Where  ^uhneriptione  and  CQmmwncati(jne\ 
(post,  paid)  wi// 6c  recrn’crf. 


Suhtcriptiotis  •will  also  be  receixed  at  Benja* 
MJN  JoMMsaif*s  Booh-htare,  A'**.  31,  MarJtchi 
Street. 
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